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PROSPECTUS. 


THE object of this publication is, to present to the public 
such critical, moral, theological and literary essays, as may tend 
to correct false opinions, promote the progress of reason, and in- 
crease the sum of human happiness. 

Truths, which we deem important, will be boldly advocated, 
and pernicious errors exposed in all their-deformity. Bigotry 
and superstition, those tyrants, which have so long held the world 
in bondage, and destroyed the peace and repose of man, will meet 
with merited chastisement; and the mild, tolerant religion of 
virtue, which the Creator has wisely revealed to the consciences 
of all mankind, will be asserted and maintained. 

Of all subjects, correct religious opinions are the most im- 
portant to the happiness of man; but, unfortunately, there are 
none in which deceit and imposture have been more successfully 
practised. 

Theologians, by their contempt of virtue, and by substituting 
in its place puerile, nonsensical creeds, have bewildered the mind 
ef man, and involved it in darkness, mystery and terror. 

The sincere enquirer after truth, checked in his progress by 
contradictory opinions, called orthodox by their respective votae. 
ries, and claiming divine authority under the cabalistic term mys» 
tery, finds himself under the necessity of making a choice of abe - 
surdities, or of retiring from a pursuit which promises so little 
satisfaction. ‘* The dreams of the timid and whimsicab—the cheats 
of the cunning—the syborned villainies of the wicked—every tale, 
folly and contradiction huddled together, are called religion !— 
What violence to language ! 

How a system, where never-ending and excruciating tor- 
ments are pronounced the doom of the wicked, and according 
to which, all have been criminal can be benign and consolatory, 
outdoes all the labyrinths and repugnances of theology. When it 
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is observed that mien, the dreams of a shadow, believe they may 
suffer immortal punishment, who can refrain pronouncing with 
Pliny, “ that man is at once the most vain, and miserable of all 
animals.” 

To have faith in a system which preaches torments infinite 
in excess and duration, is to stand on a precipice with closed: 
eyes, that yon may fling yourself into immeasurable destruction. 

The last and consummate effort of the soul, is the religion 
of philosophy: whose only dogma is, that one God superintends 
the universe ; whose mysteries are the means most conducive to 
human happiness ; whose ceremonials are acts of charity, benevo- 
lence, generosity, and public spirit ; whose discipline and designs 
are to refine the sympathies, direct the passions, strengthen and 
enlarge the mind, and facilitate the communication of wisdom and 
stience.” 

Our feeble talents shall be exerted to establish these holy prin- 
ciples, so natural, and so consoling to the human mind ; and from 
which nothing but the most villainous imposture could have de- 
luded it. 

We shall avail ourselves of the works of those luminaries 
of thought, whose lives have been devoted to’ humanity, and 
whose writings are little known by the public in general; and we 
solicit the co-operation of all who may be disposed to volunteer 
in this cause. 

Biographical sketches, and critical reviews of modern lie 
terary productions, will form a part of this publication. 

Improvements in agriculture ; the advancement of Ameri- 
can manufactures ; useful discoveries; and new invented ma» 
chinery for lessening labour, will be duly noticed. 

Occurrences, important to the future historian; political es- 
says upon general, and liberal principles; and articles of mere 
amusement, will occasionally find admittance in this work. 

Communications on any of the above subjects will be grate- 
fully received. 

The Theophilanthropist will be published monthly, on fine 
paper, and handsome type, in numbers, consisting of 40 pages, at 
25. each, payable on delivery. 

Subscriptions taken by H. Hart, No. 117 Chatham-strect. 
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IT is highly proper, at the threshold of this work, to develope 
the views and motives of the publishers more particularly than 
has been done in the Prospectus. This we shall do with that 
candid frankness, which is at all timies the companion of truth, 
and the handmaid of reason. Although the principles indicated 
by the title of the work, are as ancient as philosophy, and, in fact, 
co-existent with man, the term Theophilanthropist has but lately 
been introduced into our language. It may, therefore, be perti- 
nent accurately to define its meaning, in order to silence ignorant 
fanaticism, and interested priestcraft; whose clamorous declara- 
tions we expect to encounter, for our exposition of the frauds, 
which have been, and still are practised on the great majority of 
mankind. Unappalled, however, by. these clamours, we shall 
march straight forward in the path, to which truth and reason 
point. 

Theophilanthrepist is of Greek origin, and is compounded of 
three of the strongest words in that refined and sonorous lan- 
guage, viz. Iheos, God; philos,a lover, and anthropos, man. It 
therefore means a lover of God and man; or one who not only 
entertains a profound respect for his Creator, but unites therewith, 
kind and benevolent affections towards his fellow creatures, not 
merely on account of human sympathies, but from a conviction 
of the relative situation they stand in, along with himself, to 
“‘ the great first cause of all.” 

From this definition it is easy to comprehend tke creed of 
the Theophilanthropist. His dogmas are contained in the name 
he bears. He believes in one supreme and incomprehensible 
Deity, and with pious reverence acknowledges his power and per- 
fections. He adores and venerates him as the Creator and con, 
servator of the universe. Hence his devotion partakes not of 
that debasing servility which characterizes Christiats and Maho- 
metan worshippers, but is merely the spontaneous and genial 
effusion of the soul. 
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- From his relative situation in the scale of being in which he 

is placed, he readily learns the duties he owes to his fellow men. 
He at once perceives that the nature of these are simple, and are 
in unison with the best affections of the human heart, and may be 
comprehended under the general titles of justzce and benevolence. 
From his very nature, he with equal ease perceives that the duties 
he owes to himself, consist in the due regulation of his passions- 
His, therefore, may emphatically be styled the religion of nature. 
His creed and his duties are imprinted on every leaf of its vast 
volume. When he contemplates the planets as they roll; the va- 
riety, the order, the economy and the harmony of the little globe 
he inhabits: he is fired with devotion, and penetrated with aston- 
ishmient at the sublimity, and grandeur of the scene, and his mind 
is naturally elevated to contemplate the all perfect Deity, by 
whose wisdom the wonderful system of nature is preserved, and 
by whose power it was originally created. 

In reviewing the beautiful perspective, he painfully perceives 
that man has not profited as he ought by the superior reason with 
which he has been endowed. ‘Tracing him through every state 
of society, he observes that the greatest portion of the species 
have been the ready dupes of the crafty, or the willing slaves of 
superstition ; that the image of the incorruptible God has been 
defaced, the empire of reason overturned, and the horrors of Cim- 
merian darkness permitted to brood over the human mind. He 
perceives that though civil tyranny carries along with it the ele- 
ments of its own destruction, that, which is founded on religion, 
is strengthened by age, and entailed on its unfortunate victims 
from generation to generation. From this picture of debased 
reason he turns with disgust, and truly and sincerely pities the 
eondition of the votaries of superstition. With these impressions 
we shall not hesitate to expose the cheats practised on degraded 
man, under the pretended sanction of religion; and shall endea- 
Your to uproot from the social garden, those prejudices, which 
ike noxious weeds are destructive to the soil, and pestiferous to 
ile ntmosphere. We are aware of the extent of the task, which 
we have voluntarily imposed on ourselves; but we shall not 
shrink from the irksome duty, for if we did, we should be un- 


worthy the name of Lheophilanthropistss 
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It is time that man return to reason, which he has so ungrate- 
fully abandoned; that he relinquish his chimerical fears; that he 
at length place confidence in the justness and goodness of that 
God, who is not the patron of any particular sect or nation, 

whether Jew or Gentile, but the Creator and preserver of all 
nature and of all worlds; “ of whose existence no mind can 
doubt, without being involved in the most inextricable absurdi- 
ties; but in search of whom, o’erstretched idea bursts, and 
thought rolls back on darkness.” This God, to whom the specu- 
lative opinions of mankind must be sovereignly indifferent, punish- 
es naught but crimes, and those in proportion to their magnitude. 
What a consoling reflection to the moral man! He sees the path 
of salvation and happiness open before him, which he cannot mis- 
take without doing violence to that best gift of God to man, his 
reason: to which all Bibles, Korans and Vedams, must eventually 
make their final appeal. 

We shall urgently press upon our readers the importance of 
this subject; the necessity of discharging those puerile prejudices, 
which they imbibed with their mother’s milk, which their nurses 
have copiously infused, and which their spiritual guides still con- 
tinuei through interested motives, to rivet upon them. We by no 
means wish to wound the feelings of theological teachers, they do 
exactly the same as other men would do in their situation. The 
people oblige them to preach the stupid doctrine, which they have 
inherited from -their forefathers. Let the people change, and 
their teachers will soon follow. Let the people build temples of 
3 reason, and they will soon find priests to officiate at their altars. 
’ This fact has been proved in France, where formerly monkish 
4 priestcraft reigned triumphant. The sun of reascn arose; it was 
permitted to shine ; its rays spread like lightning throughout the 
) nation ; priests and people became illumined, and chanted together 
the funeral dirge of superstition. But in that country, unfortu- 
nately, the monster despotism, which cannot flourish in the meri- 
dian sun of reason, is again nursing and invigorating the decrepid 
hag, superstition. So much light, however, had been shed abroad 
in France, that its tyrant dare not attempt to stifle it wholly at once. 
He has therefore only declared that the government is Catholic ; 
intending thereby to render that religion fashionable, knowing 

that the greatest portion of mankind are governed by fashion. 
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In fine, America is the only country in which “ reason is left 
free to combat error.” If we do not profit by this privilege, the fault 


will lie.at our own door. Let us then think freely, and express 
aur thoughts like freemen. We shall on our part endeavour to 
_ demonstrate the genial influence of true religion upon the morals 
and social happiness of man; and, at the same time, shall warn 
our readers against the baneful effects of fostering ignorance and 
superstition, those deadly enemies to all the joys of life ; which, 
having broken down all the barriers established by Deity, between 
virtue and vice, right and wrong, and not content with robbing 
man of the little happiness which this world might afford, insul- 


tingly threaten him with an eternity of misery in the world te 
comes 
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IN presenting to our readers the following discourse upon 


the festival of Sunday, it may not be amiss to premise, that, in 


our opinion, the setting apart of one day in seven, for rest, in- 
struction or amusement, is highly beneficial to the state, in a po- 
litical point of view, as well as productive of social happiness. 
Whether the observance of every tenth day in this way, would 
answer a better purpose or not, is a question that experience alone 
could determine. There were, however, imperious reasons to 
induce the French legislators to make the experiment. Super- 
stition had become such a dead weight upon industry, by being 
interwoven with every thing which regarded time, that it became 
in a measure requisite wholly to revolutionize the Calendar. 
early every day in the year was dedicated to some saint; te 
most of whom respect and veneration was demanded. ‘The time 
consumed in attending to these saints, was such an incroachment 
upon the necessary avocations of the people, as to render their 
religious duties almost intolerable. To remedy these inconve- 
niences, the French convention made a bold attempt to under- 
mine the whole fabrick, upon which these futile and nonsensical 
rites and ceremonies were founded ; concluding that the people, 
by loosing sight of their saint-days, would also in time, abandon 
the superstition which had given birth tothem. The scheme 
fully answered their expectations. Despotic power, however, 
has again partly reinstated the shattered remains of this Gothic 
edifice, though not with all its ancient deformity. At present, 
every person in France is at liberty to keep either the seventh or 
tenth day, or both, in such a manner as he may think proper. 
But with respect to the observance of the Sabbath, it is 


highly important to know whether it be of divine origin or not; 
: | 
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for if it be, it is requisite still to consider the seventh day of 
the week as holy, and not the first, as there is no order preten- 
ded either in the old or new testament, for the observance of that 
day. And it is a little extraordinary, that ‘the believers in the 
divinity of the old testament, should, with such sang froid, as 
they do, neglect to obey one of the most positive commands in 
that book. People in general, however, do not enquire into the 
propriety of their opinions or conduct, following like the dray- 
horse, the beaten path of custom. But as we fully agree with 
our authoy in regard to the origin of the Sabbath, or day of rest, 
that it is of human invention ; we conceive it perfectly immate- 
rial which of the days has the preference. All we should con- 
tend for, therefore, would be, that moral and scientific discourses, 
which would benefit mankind, should be delivered from the desk 
on that day, and not such useless and fanatical sermons as are now 
in vogue. 





DISCOURSE 


Upon the festival of Sunday, delivered in the Temple of Reason, 
by Raisin Pagés, member of the popnar society of Mount 
Pellico, on the 1st decade of Ventose, in the 2d year of the 
French Republic. 


CITIZENS, BROTHERS, AND FRIENDS.» 


MAN is born to labour, but he must of necessity have some 
relaxation to renew his strength, which continued labour would 
soon exhaust. 

If, instead of being united in society, men lived independent 
of one another, as in a state of simple nature, each would ac- 
knowledge no rule of conduct but that of individual will ; and in 
quitting or returning to his labour, he would consult only his in- 


clination or his wants : but, once united in society, it was the duty 
of man to seek the means proper to perpetuate an union, which 


promised to mankind in general so great advantages. 
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In this research he strongly fcit the necessity of laws; they 
were enacted, and from that period every thing, even stated 
periods of repose, have been in subjection to the empire of laws 
Yes, citizens, it is to human laws only that we are indebted for 
the institution of a day of rest. The worship of God, whatever 
may be said to the contrary, was not the real object of that insti- 
tution, which is more ancient than Moses, being in use long be- 
fore his time, among idolatrous nations. It was the Egyptians 
that gave it birth. The cruelty of certain masters, who allowed. 
their slaves no relaxation from labour, suggested to them a day of 
general rest. The better to ensure the execution of the law that 





enforced it, they had, according to the policy of some ancient le- 
gislators, the address to attach to it religious ideas. 

Of all the nations of remote antiquity, the Egyptians were 
the least versed in the science of astronomy—they were the first 
who conceived and executed the design of dividing the months 
into weeks. Their months were not solar, as ours are, they were 
lunar—this error arose, from their taking for a basis, in the divi- 
sion of time, the revolution of the moon round the earth, instead 
of that of the latter round the sun. 


The four phases of the moon presented them with a natural 
division of the month into four parts; and could give each of 
these parts neither more nor less than seven days ; making for 
each week a number of days equal to that of the planets. Wish- 
ing afterwards to name each day, they called the first the day of 
the Sun ; the second, that of the Moon; the third, that of Mars; 
the fourth, that of Mercury ; the fifth, that of Jupiter ; the 
sixth, that of Venus; and lastly, the seventh, that of Saturn. 
From thence, citizens, are derived the names of Sunday, Monday, 
Tuesday, &c. 

The sun was the principal object of adoration among the 
idolatrous nations. The day that bore the name of that luminary, 
was, in consequence, by them consecrated to repose ; and it is 
that feast that has been religiously observed among all Pagans of 
antiquity. It is the same feast that the Hebrews, after their de- 
parture from Egypt, chose, under the name of Sabbat ; which, 
before that time, was unknown to them. It is an incontrovertible 


fact, that during the long space of time, which elapsed from the 
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days of Adam to those of Moses, the patriarchs observed neither 
Sabbat nor Sunday. The word Sabbat signifies in Hebrew, a 
cessation, or repose ; and the number of absurd fables, which 
the institution of that feast has given rise to, is truly astonishing. 
Some have pretended that the Jews celebrated it in honour of 
Bacus, who is also called Sabbos; because, at the feast of that 
god, it was their custom to cry Sabboz. Others have maintained 
that they celebrated it in memory of their recovery from a shame- 
ful disease, called in Egypt Sabbota. There were even some who 
believed that the Jews chose the Saturday in honor of Saturn, a 
fabulous divinity, which signifies time. 

Finally, we have had priests, who wished to make us believe 
that the Jews, and after them some Christians, observed the 
eSabbat, and others the Sunday, in memory of the pretended repose 
of God after the creation of the world. Nothing of all that, citi- 
zens, is true. The aversion of the Jews to the worship of other 
nations, was well known; our God, said they, is a jealous God— 
he suffers no rival, or any to participate in his glory. And how 
can we then suppose, that they instituted a feast in honor of Sa- 
turn, of a Bacus, or other chimera of that kind. On the other 
hand, if the Sadbat had been instituted in memory of the cure of 
the Sabboia, we should at least find some vestiges of that disease 
in the history of those times ; but no historian speaks of it. And 
further, it is well ascertained, that the feast of the Sabbat was 
not instituted in Egypt ; and even its name, as | have already ob- 
served, has a Hebrew, and not an Egyptian, etymology. Lastly, 
how can it be said that the Sabbat was instituted in memory of the 
repose of God after the creation? God, as the priests formerly 
informed us, created the world in six days, and on the seventh 
he rested ; by which they would have us to understand, that he 
gives us six days for labour, and the seventh for rest. ‘Thus re- 
pose is enjoined on that day, though you should perish with hun- 
ger; take care to abstain from labour if you would not commit a 
mortal sin, and lest God, in his just indignation, should deliver 
you a prey to eternal flames. 

It is, without doubt, very melancholy, citizens, for a rational 
man, to be obliged to answer to such follies ; but we must neces- 
sarily resolve to answer them, since, to the shame of our age, I 
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it assert, there are yet among us some weak and credulous men, (per- 
‘i haps good republicans) who still endure the yoke of this paltry 


prejudice. I will not here examine what degree of belief the his- 
tory that Moses gives of the creation of the world, is entitled to. 


 Lagree, without examining, to admit its reality ; but, in admitting 
it, may I be permitted to address a few reflections to those im- 
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_postors, who dare abuse the confidence which the people have 


placed in them. 

In the first place, after the work of six days, God, you say, 
reposed on the seventh. You wish it to be so—I consent to it— 
but, on the eighth, and the following, what did God do? Did 
he work or did he rest ?—Do you answer, that he continued to 
repose, and still reposes ? According to that account, in order 
perfectly to resemble that God of constancy or consistency, it 
would be necessary that man, after having laboured six days, 
should consecrate the remainder of his life torepose. Do youas- 
sert that God still works? but at which? at preserving what he 
has created—but take care that a shocking inconsistency does not 
escape your mouth ; for, according to yonr own assertions, there 
would have been at least one day in which God neither created 
nor preserved ; and, notwithstanding on that day the world must 
have existed without him. It would then be possible that it 
should always have existed in the same manner: and, from that 
moment, your hideous system would conduct me straight te 
atheism. 

Secondly—God, you say, has given man six days to labour, 
the seventh for rest. If that be true, or if you wish I should be- 
lieve it, explain I pray you, how it came to pass, that neither 
’.dam, nor any of the patriarchs, who lived before or after the 
flood knew any thing of it; and consequently used to labour 
every day indiscriminately, and reposed only when fatigue ren- 
dered it necessary. 

Further explain to me, if you please, by what authority priests 
have taken upon themselves to deprive us of what God has given 
us? by what right they have instituted feasts other than that of 
the seventh day? Lastly, by what right have they forced mankind 
to consecrate to repose, days, which God designed for labour ? 
In short, what you say cannot be true, that I should be forced, 
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under the penalty of an infraction of the Divine law, to repose 
on the seventh day. To labour, is a faculty granted me by God ; 
a faculty which I am at liberty to use or not, according to my 
strength or wants. Citizens, remark that what I here advance, 
is perfectly conformable to the opinions of the legislator of Chris- 
tians.s On one Sabbath day he was with his disciples, who 
worked. How! said the Jews, thou sufferest that thy disciples 
work on a day like this! And why not? replied the Jewish phi- 
losopher, the Sabbath is made for man, and not man for the Sab- 
bath. But God, you continue to assert, punishes for work done 
on the Sabbath day, as one of the most enormous crimes, and 
destines the perpetrators of it to the torment of eternal flames. 
The God that I believe in, is a Ged of. justice and goodness ; 
your God then cannot be mine, when you come in his name to 
menace me with eternal torments, because I had rather work than 
beg or steal on the Sunday; I can regard him only as a Being, 
unjust, capricious, vindictive, sanguinary and ferocious. 

But quitting priests and their fables, let us resume the 
thread of our discourse, and inquire how the institution of a day 
of rest, naturally passed from Egypt into Judea. Moses was 
born in Egypt. The Hebrew nation at that time groaned under 
the dreadful tyranny of the despots of Egypt. Moses, endowed 
with a vast genius, and a courageous soul, sufficiently bold to un- 
dertake any enterprize ; sufficiently skilful to execute what he un- 
dertook, conceived the sublime idea of delivering Israel from her 
long and cruel servitude. He succeeded in it, and soon became 
the legislator of the nation, of which he had been the liberator- 
Among the Hebrews, as among the Egyptians, there were slaves 
and as in one nation so in the other, there were hard and barba- 
rous masters, who would not have granted to their slaves a suffi- 
cient respite from labour, had they not been compelled so to do, 
by the superior policy and cunning of their leader, Moses, who 
claimed divine authority for all the laws which he promulgated 
amongst this stupid and ignorant people. 


f To be continued.} 
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Nature and Origin of Evil. 








THE solution of the question, how came evil into a world, 
formed by a wise, powerful and benevolent Deity, has been a 
fruitful source of metaphysical debate from the earliest period to 
the present time. Man in his rude and uncultivated state, per- 
ceiving himself surrounded by good and evil, happiness and mise- 
ry, and justly concluding that the great first cause, which brought 
him into existence, must be beneficent and kind, naturally conjec. 
tured that some malign being was constantly endeavouring to 
thwart his benevolent purposes. Hence all the nations of anti- 
quity figured to their imaginations a good and an evil spirit, de- 
nominated by various names, each acting in direct contradiction 
to the views of the other. Hence the fable of the triumph of 
evil over good, and the consequent fall of man, by eating the for- 
bidden fruit. The importance of this subject arises from the con- 
sideration of its having been made a principal ingredient in the 
formation of all religious systems. 

If it can be proved by philosophical deductions, that the 
evils which mau experiences, necessarily originate from the very 
nature of his €xistence, and that those evils could not have been 
avoided even by omnipotent power, without withholding from 
him a greater good; then the benevolence and goodness of God 
in the creation of the world will be fully established, and the story 
of the fall of man, and the consequent necessity of a redemption, 
will be no longer worthy of credit. What joyful tidings would 
not this be to the sincere enquirer after truth. If this fall of man, 
this millstone around the necks of mankind, acting as a dead 
weight upon human happiness, can be fairly got rid of, and man left 
accountable only for his own actions, the road to salvation and 
happiness would be easy and pleasant. This important disidera- 
tum, to our minds, has been clearly and fuliy obtained by Soame 
Jenyns, in a work, entitled, The naiure and origin of evil. This 
work we believe to be in few hands, and as it is written in the 
most pure and elegant stile, and on that account, independent of 
its intrinsic merits, worthy the peruSal of every person of literary 
taste, we shall publish it entire in the course of the first volume 
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of the Theophilanthropist, commencing in the present number. 
We presume that this celebrated and scarce production, will, in 
the estimation of our readers, enhance the value of the volume. 

We must observe, however, that in an introduction to the 
second edition, the author has answered at large his numerous 
opponents; from this we have made such extracts only, as we 
judged might be interesting to our readers, and proper to be in- 
corporated with the original. Although sound logical reasoning, 
such as is contained in the work before us, does not require the 
aid of great character and fame, to give currency to the sentiments, 
which always ought to depend upon their own intrinsic merits, 
still there exists in the minds of most readers a laudable curiosity 
to know something of the character and circumstances of an au- 
thor; as these frequently give a tone to his opinions, and there- 
fore ought to put the reader on his guard against sophistry. We 
shall therefore, give a short sketch of the life and character of Mr. 
Jenyns, extracted from his Biography by Charles N. Cole, to 
whom he bequeathed the copy-right of all his works. 

SoaME Jenyns, the son of Sir Roger Jenyns, was born in 
London in 1703. His mother was the daughter of Sir Peter Soame, 
baronet. He received his education at Cambridge University. 
From the time he left Cambridge, his residence in winter was 
in London, and in summer in the country, in his father’s family, 
as long as he lived. His pursuits were chiefly literary. His 
art of dancing, published in 1727, was considered as a presage 
ef what afterwards might be expected from him. 

Soon after his father’s death, at the general election in 1742, 
he was unanimously chosen one of the representatives for the 
county of Cambridge, from which time he sat in parliament 
until the year 1780. In the year 1755, his late majesty appointed 
him one of the commissioners of the board of trade and planta- 
tions, at which he continued to sit until an alteration was made 
ig its constitution by parliament, and the business of it transferred 
to the great officers of state. 

He was twice married; his last wife survived him; he died 
in December, 1787, leaving no issue. He was a man of great 
mildness of temper, which he manifested to all with whom he 
had concerns, either in the business of life, or its social inter- 
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course. His earnest desire was, as far as possible, never to 
offend any person ; and made such allowances even for those who 
in their dispositions differed from him, that he was rarely offen- 
ded with others, of which, in a long life, he gave many notable 
instances. 

He possessed an uncommon vein of the most lively and genu- 
ine wit, but which was never the cause of uneasiness to those 
with whom he. conversed, always considering every sally of wit, 
however bright it might be, which tended to the mortification of 
those who heard it, as one of its greatest abuses, since he looked 
upon all pre-eminent gifts of the mind, bestowed by nature, as 
much for the happiness of others as of those who possess them. 

No person felt more for the miseries of others than he did; 
no person more strictly practised the duty imposed upon those 
who have the means of aiding the indigent, and rendering their 
condition as happy as possible. 

When he was in the country, he constantly acted as a magis- 
trate in his own district, and attended all those meetings which 
were holden for the purposes of public justice. 

From the general opinion that was entertained of his in- 
flexible integrity and superior understanding, he was much re- 
sorted to in that character. From his natural sagacity, quick dis- 
cernment, and long experience, on hearing and examining the 
parties, he seldom failed of obtaining a complete knowledge of 
the cases that came before him, and was thereby enabled to de- 
termine according to the rules of complete justice; always giving 
his reasons for what he did, with a clearness and perspicuity pe- 
culiar to himself, and those reasons expressed in words so ac- 
com modated to the understanding of’all who heard him, that few or 
none departed dissatisfied with his decisions. ‘Though he was 
not bred to the study of the law, his understanding was such that 
he could apply it to every purpose for which it was wanted. 
When in the course of conversation, among other topics that 
arose, the duty of a magistrate had its place, he used to say 
that he had been amply compensated for the pains he had taken, 
and the difficulties he had met with, during his long exercise of 
that civil office, by the many opportunities which he had been 
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gratified with of reconciling those who came before him, inflam- 
ed with the highest degree of hatred against each other. 

His first entrance into parliament, was in the last year of the 
administration of Sir Robert Walpole. Through this year he 
constantly attended the sittings in the house of commons, which 
the opposition past in hunting that minister, into the toils which 
they had made to take him, under colour of pursuing the ene- 
mies to the happiness and interests of the country. 

Unknown to Sir Robert, and unconnected with him by ac- 
quaintance or private regard, he supported him to the utmost of 
his power, till he retired from his high station. 

Our author having seen and well considered the causes and 
progress of the opposition to Sir Robert Walpole, and having 
weighed the end and consequences of it, acquired an early distaste 
to oppositions in general; and nothing that passed afterwards in 
parliament, during the long time he sat there, ever tended to pro- 
duce any alteration in his mind on that subject.* 

Not bred to any profession, nor early instituted in civil busi- 
ness, by which the powers of speaking in public are often 
called forth and nurtured, though endowed with great quickness 
of comprehension, which enabled him well to understand, not 
only what others said, but what they meant, by the several parts 
they took in debate, a faculty of discrimination most necessary 
in popular assemblies; yet not having that prompta et profusa 
eloquentia, which Tacitus ascribes to Augustus, and which our 
author thought those ought to have who claimed the sole attention 





* Mr. Jenyns was a member of parliament in the time of 
Lord North, and we recollect that Earl Chatham, father of the 
late William Pitt, one of the greatest statesmen England ever 
produced, was opposed to his administration, as well as many 
others of the best men in the kingdom. Appropos, Mr. Jenyns 
has forgot to notice, in his enumeration of evils, that which 
arises from a blind and obstinate adherence, in the members of 


the British parliament, to a wicked and profligate ministry. 
Editors. 
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of a great assembly, he seldom er ever spoke whilst sitting in 
parliament. 

As an author, so long as a taste of fine writing shall exist, 
he will have a distinguished place among those who have excelled. 
Whatever he published, whether he played with his muse, or 
appeared in the plain livery of prose, was sought for with avidity, 
and read with pleasure, by those, who, at the time, were esteemed 
the best judges of composition. A minute criticism on their 
several excellencies is unnecessary, as the public sanction has 
stamped their merit. Suffice it to say, that his poems are on the 
most pleasing subjects, and are executed with a warm animation 
of fancy, sterling wit, and great correctness. As a writer of 
prose, he will be found on examination to be entitled to rank 
among the purest writers of the English language. 

This is his characteristic as a writer: on whatever subject he 
engaged, whether political, moral, religious, or metaphysical, his 
matter is always most pertinent to the subject which he handles ; 
he reasons with coolness and precision, and always, by a regular 
train of argument, arrives at the conclusions which he designs 
to establish. 

The free inquiry into the nature and origin of evz/, was the 
first of the author’s works on account of which he was attacked. 
Pamphlets were published, and private letters addressed to him 
on that occasion; some of them charged with great acri- 
mony, much abuse, and no small portion of calumny. In a 
sesond edition of that work, published some years after the first, 
having long submitted with silent patience to a treatment which 
he by no means deserved, in a preface to that edition he answered 
his adversaries, which whosoever will take the pains to read, will 
admire as a specimen of his superior talent in controversial wri- 
ting. With great sagacity and perspicuity he answers his nume- 
rous host of adversaries, at the same time forgetting all the ob- 
liquy with which they had loaded him, he never loses sight of 
that candour, civility, and good humour, which he had always 
observed, as well in his writings as in his conversation. 
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EXTRACTS 


FROM THE INTRODUCTION TO TIIE SECOND EDITION OF A FREE 
ENQUIRY INTO THE 


NATURE AND ORIGIN OF EVIL. 


ee ee 


THE author of the following letters is too well acquainted 
with human nature, to be in the least surprised at the reception 
they have met with; that is, that they have been much liked, 
much censured, and little assented to: truth, he knows, has at all 
times been so received; for though by her native beauty she is 
sure to charm, yet from her repugnancy to most men’s interests 
she is seldom welcome: politicians are afraid of her, parties de- 
test her, and all professions agree that she is mad, and very dan- 
gerous if suffered to go about in public: he knows, that mankind 
live all in masquerade, and that whoever presumes to come amongst 
them barefaced must expect to be abused by the whole assembly : 
he could therefor have no motive for thus imparting his free sen- 
timents to the public, except the dictates of his own heart, which 
tell him, that it is every man’s duty, who comes into the world, 
to use his best endeavours, however insignificant, to leave it as 
much wiser, and as much better as he can. Induced by this 
motive alone he at first undertook this inquiry ; and now, actuated 
by the same principle, and unprovoked by all the senseless mis- 
apprehensions, and malicious misconstructions, with which it has 
been tortured, he will here, with all possible conciseness, endea- 
vour to explain those parts of it, which have been so misunder- 
stood, or misrepresented, and give satisfaction to all, who are 
either able or willing to understand it. 

The first letter treats of evils in general, and endeavours to 
prove, that they all owe their existence, not to any voluntary ad- 
mission of a benevolent Creator, but to the necessity of their owa 
natures, that is, to the impossibility of excluding them from any 
system of created beings whatever; and that in all such systems, 
however wisely contrived, they must have, and must at all times 
have had aplace. Against this, but one material objection has 
been urged: which is this, that, in order to make room for this 
necessity of evil, the real existence of a paradisiacal state is repre- 
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) sented as at all times impossible; and consequently, the Mosaic 


account of that state is utterly exploded, on which the whole fabric 


of the Christian religion is erected. How far the hteral belief of 


that account is essential to the true faith of a Christian, need not 


be here decided ; because not the least mention of it is made in 
: i this letter: and therefore this objection is entirely founded on a 
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mistake. The argument there made use of, is only this, that 
some have endeavoured to justify the goodness of God from the 
introduction of evil, by asserting, that at the beginning there was 
no such thing, but that, at first, all creation came out of his omni- 
potent hand, endued with absolute perfection, and free from alj 
evil, both natural and moral: to show, that this was an ancient 
opinion, some lines are quoted from Ovid’s Metamorphosis, 
describing the go/den age in such a state of perfect happiness and 
innocence ; on which the author, thinking them to be no part of 
any one’s creed, imagined himself at liberty to observe, that from 
the nature of man, and the nature of this terrestrial globe, which 
he inhabits, the real existence of such a state seemed impossible ; 
and therefore, that these descriptions of it could be nothing more 
than amusing dreams and inchanting fables. This bears not the 
least reference to the Mosaic account of paradise, in which such 
a state of absolute perfection, void of all evil, is so far from being 
described, that the serpent, or the devil, the parent of all evil, is 
one of the principal characters of that history ; which therefore by 
no means contradicts the proposition here asserted. 

The second letter undertakes to show, that evils of imperfec- 
tion are in truth no evils at all; but only the absence of compara- 
tive good, resulting solely from the necessary inferiority of some 
beings with regard to others, which cannot be prevented in a sys- 
tem of creation, whose very essence consists in a chain of subor- 
dination, descending from infinite perfection to absolute nothing. 
To this likewise one objection only has been made; which is, that 
no such chain of subordinate beings, reaching from infinite perfec- 
tion to absolute nothing, can, in fact, exist ; for this notable reason ; 
because no being can approach next to infinite perfection ; nor any 
be contiguous to nothing. But this argument being no more than 
a quibble on metaphysical terms, to which no precise ideas are 
afhxed, neither deserves, nor is capable of an answer. 
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The third letter treats of natural evils ; and attempts to show 
that the most of these, which we complain of, are derived likewise 
from the same source; that is, from the imperfection of our na- 
tures, and our station in the universal system: to this are added 
three conjectures ; first, that many of our miseries may be owing 
to some secret, but invincible disposition in the nature of things, 
that renders it impracticable to produce pleasure exclusive of pain ; 
a certain degree of which must therefore be endured by indivi- 
duals, for the happiness and well-being of the whole: secondly, 
that many other of our miseries may be inflicted on us by the 
agency of superior beings, to whose benefit they may possibly be 
as conducive as the deaths and sufferings of inferior animals are 
to ours: and, lastly, that by the ancient doctrine of transmigration, 
the miseries, which for the sake of general utility we are obliged 
to suffer in one life, may be recompensed in another, and so the 
divine goodness be sufficiently justified from the admission of 
them all. To every one of these some objections have been made ; 
against the first it has been alledged, that this impracticability to 
produce pleasure, without pain, whence arises this utility of the 
sufferings of individuals for the good of the whole, is merely a 
production of the author’s own daring imagination, founded on no 
reason, and supported by no proof. ‘To which he answers, that 
he proposes it as a conjecture only; but cannot think it ill-found- 
ed, since it is confirmed by the appearance of every thing around 
us, and since it is reasonable to believe, that a benevolent creator 
would not have permitted his creatures to have suffered on any 
other terms. In ridicule of the second conjecture, it has been 
asked, with an air of humour, whether we can think it credible, 
that superior beings should ride, or hunt, or roast, or eat us, as 
we make use of inferior animals? Which question is most pro- 
perly to be answered by another: whether, in the unbounded sys- 
tem of creation, there may not be numberless methods, by which 
beings of different orders may be subservient to each other’s uses, 
totally above the reach of our comprehensions? To doubt of 
which would be like the incredulity of the ignorant peasant, who 
can scarce be persuaded to believe that there is any thing in the 
world, some specimen of which he has not beheld within the nar- 
row limits of his own parish. To the last it is objected, that the 
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doctrine of transmigration being only the fanciful and exploded 
opinion of some ancient philosophers, in the times of darkness, 
ought not, by the author, to have been here advanced in di- 
rect contradiction to the faith and tenets of the Christain reli- 
gion: to which he replies, that he neither proposes this doctrine 
as an article of his own belief, or imposes it on others ; but men- 
tiens it only as the most rational conjecture of the human mind, 


uninformed by supernatural assistance concerning a future state : 
that it is confirmed by Revelation he does not pretend, but that it 
directly contradicts it, by no means appears; so silent are the 
Scriptures concerning the state of the soul between death and the 
resurrection, that the most learned divines still widely differ on 
that subject ; some maintaining that it enters immediately into a 
state of retribution ; others, of sleep ; and others, of purgation from 
past offences: why therefore is it more repugnant to the sense of 
these writings, to suppose, that it may possibly animate other 
bodies during that period, and, at the last day, receive such punish- 
ments or rewards as is due on the whole account of its past be- 
haviour? Thus the probability of every one of these conjectures 
seems to be sufficiently established, and they appear perfectly 
consistent with reason, and not at all contradictory to revelation. 

The fourth letter endeavours to account for moral evil: the 
most arduous part of the whoie undertaking; to which end it 
attempts to show, that the common opinion, which derives it solely 
from the abuse of free-will in man, is ineffectual for that purpose ; 
and that therefore, though its very essence consists in the produc- 
tion of natural evil, yet it could never have been admitted into 
the works of a just and beneficent creator, if it had not some re- 
mote and collateral tendency to universal good, by answering 
some ends beneficial to the immense and incomprehensible whole ; 
one of which may possibly be the conversion of unpreventable 
miseries into just punishment by the production of guilt, without 
which they must have been inflicted on perfect innocence. To this 
account ef the origin of moral evil, not only many weighty objec- 
tions have been made, but on it many imputations have been laid, 
of a most formidable nature, as that it makes God the cause of ald 
wickedness, destroys free-will in man, and consequently roots up 
the foundation of all virtue and morality whatever; and it is, 
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moreover, charged with inconsistency and_ self-contradiction 
through every part. To all this the author replies only, that he 
is assured, that, if any intelligent reader will peruse the whole 
letter together with candor, and attention, it will evidently appear 
that these accusations are entirely groundless. He makes no 
manner of doubt, but that man is endued with free-will, and is 
justly punishable for the abuse of it; and hopes he has so expres- 
sed himself, through this whole piece, as to leave no uncertainty 
of his opinion.on that question: all he means is, that though the 
abuse of free-will is undoubtedly the immediate cause of moral 
evil, vet it cannot from thence derive its original admission into 
the works of a benevolent creator; because man, not being a self- 
existent and independent being, must receive that will itself, to- 
gether with his nature and formation, from the Supreme Author 
of all things: for which reason he cannot apprehend, that the 
general wickedness of mankind can be an accident proceeding 
from their unforeseen wrong elections, by which the whole be- 
nevolent system is defeated ; but must be a part, and a material 
part too, of the original plan of creation, wisely calculated by the 
incomprehensible operations of vice and punishment, to promote 
the good and happiness of the whole. In the latter part of this 
letter, a few hints are flung out, to show that on the principles of 
the foregoing theory some of the most abstruse doctrines of the 
Christian revelation might be rendered reconcileable to reason, 
and by which possibly some articles of our own church might be 
proved to be much less incompatible with common sense than they 
are thought to be by all those, who will not subscribe them, and 


‘by many who do* : with this, two classes of men are particularly 





* Then it seems, that many who do subscribe them, consi- 
der them incompatible wiih common sense. "The fact is, all who 
hold commissions or places under the British government, are 
obliged to su)scribe to thirty-nine articles, containing the creed of 
the church of England ; no doubt, a fruitful source of perjury. 
The author himself, asa member of the parliament, was obligated 
to support this established imposition—hence, it became prudent 
for him to treat this church'with caution—it will be observed, that 
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he is less ceremonious with dissenters and methodists. [Zdjtors. 
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offended ; the rational dissenters, as they please to call themselves, 
and the methodists; the former of these having arbitrarily ex- 
punged out of their bibles every thing, which appears to them 
contradictory to reason, or in other words, every thing which they 
cannot understand, are displeased to see those tenets explained, 
which they have thought proper to reject ; the latter having em- 
braced these very doctrines only because they appeared unintelli- 
gible, are unwilling to see them cleared up, and afraid lest those 
dark and thorny covers should be laid open, under which they 
have so long sheltered themselves from the rays ef reason: with 
either of these all debate would be vain and useless, because the 
first, though for the most part honest, religious, and learned men, 
are unable to comprehend any reasoning, which soars above 
the limits of their own confined literature and education; 
and the others are determined to listen to no reasoning at all, 
having with all reason and common sense declared eternal ware 
fare. 

The design of the fifth letter is to shew, that in the govern- 
ment of such imperfect creatures as men over each other, there 
must be much unavoidable evil: that all human governments, 
whether of the monarchical, popular, or mixed kinds, were at 
first founded on force or interest, and must ever be supported by 
the same means, that is, by compulsion, or corruption, both of 
which must be productive of innumerable evils: that these ought 
not to be imputed to God, because he could not have prevented 
them without the total alteration of human nature; much less 
can they be eradicated by men; but that they may in some 
measure be lessened by the diminutionof moral evil, from which 
all political evils are derived; and therefore we ought quietly to 
submit to these evils, when they do not arise to any intolerable 
degree, and to apply principally that remedy to the faults of gov- 
ernment, wh.ch is ever the most effectual, that is, the amendment 
of our own. It is no wonder, that a lesson so disagreeable to 
the restless humours of most men, and so repugnant to the arts 
and ends of faction, should call up against the author many oppo- 
nents, who have liberally bestowed on him the titles of an enemy 
to liberty, and an advocate for corruption, with the same justice 


that a physician might be stiled an enemy to health, and an advo« 
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cate for the gout, who in that distemper prescribes patience and 
temperance, rather than such inflaming medicines as might con- 
vert if into a more dangerous disease. All that he has asserted 
in this letter amounts to no,more than this; that no government 
can subsist without some principle of governing; that is, that 
men cannot be yoverned without some. means by which their 
obedience can be obtained ; a proposition, which seems as incon- 
testible, as that every effect must have, a cause. 

The sixth and last letter proceeds upon the same plan as the 
rest, and endeavours to shew, that religious evils, that is, the 
defects so visible in all human religions, and the mischievous 
consequences resulting from them, are not owing to any want of 
wisdom or goodness in our Creator, but proceed, like all others, 
from our nature and situation, and the impracticability of giving 
a perfect religion te an imperfect creature. In order to expiain 
this, it was necessary to point out the particular imperfections, 
which in fact do exist in all human religions, whether natural or 
revealed ; not with any design to depreciate the one, or to inva- 
lidate the other, but only to account for them consistently with 
God’s wisdom and benevolence, ‘To those who perceive none of 
these imperfections, and consequential evils, he means not to 


write, nor desires to let in any new light on their tender organs,, 


which can serve only to disturb their present repose ; nor does he 
aspire to the honour of working for those middle-sized under- 
standings, who can be well fitted with ready-made arguments from 
every pulpit: to the learned, impartial, sagacious, and inquisi- 
tive, he alone applies ; the establishing one of whom in a rational 
and well-grounded belief of the Christian religion does more real 
service to that cause, than the inlisting legions under that de- 
nomination, whose immoveable faith proceeds only from their ig- 
norance; that is, who believing without any reason, can possibly 
have no reason for doubting.*® ‘To account for the corruption of 





* By a ratzonal and well grounded belief in the Christian 
religion, our author undoubtedly means a belief in the morality of 
the new tesfument; for in another work he bestows. deserved 


praise upon it on this account, and observes, “ that the religion 
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religion, it was necessary to specify the particular abuses, and 
abusers of it: and here, the nather could scarcely overlook the 
clergy: but he hopes that nothing has escaped his pen, that can 
throw the least reflection upon them as clergy, but as men only, 
subject to the same imperfections, and actuated by the same pas- 
sions as other men, and pursuing the. ends of self-interest and 
ambition by the same paths. in which all others would have trod, 
conducted by the same temptations, and opportunities; he has 
treated them with no more freedom than he has done princes and 
parliaments, ministers and patriots, conquerors and heroes, and his 
work would admit.of no partiality. 

To conclude: the author.of this inquiry having heard it so 
much, and as he thought so unjustly calumniated, has reviewed it 
with all possible care and impartiality ;, and though he finds many 
things in the style, and composition, which have need enough of 
amendment, he sees nothing in.the sentiments. which ought to be 


| 





herein contained, is totally unconnected withall human policy and 
government ; whereas, Mahomet Numa, and even Moses him- 
self, blended their religious-anstitutionms with their civil, and by 
them obtained dominion over their respective people.” No great 
compliment, by the way, to the divinity of the Mosaic institution. 
We are not disposed to quarrel with our author upon this head ; 
we freely acknowledge that there are many good moral precepts 
in the new testament, intermingled, however, with a great deal 
of nonsense and rant; and that the reputed author of the Chris- 
tian system was an amiable character, who despised and repro- 
bated the religion of that pretended chosen people, the Jews. As 
regular and consistent systems of ethics, however, we must de- 
cidedly give the preference to those written by Epictetus, Anto- 
ninus, Marcus Tullius, Cicero or Seneca; the two former of whom 
lived long before the time of Jesus Christ. In fact, all the moral 
sentiments contained in the new testament, may be found in the 
writings of those men. One sentiment in that book, that of lov- 
ing our enemies, has been claimed by its advocates as a doctrine 
peculiar to the Christian religion, and Mr. Sterne said, “ he had 
so conceived it, till he stumbled upon the same idea in the 
writings of that rogue Plato.” 
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retracted. His intentions were to reconcile the numerous evils 
so conspicuous in the ereation with the wisdom, power and good- 
ness of the Creator; to shew, that no more of them are admitted 
by him, than are necessary towards promoting nniversal good ; 
and from thence to persuade men to an entire resignation to his 
all-wise, but incomprehensible dispensations. To ascertain the 
mature of virtue, and to enforce the practice of it: to prove the 
certainty of a future state, and the justice of the rewards and 
punishments that will attend it. These were the intentions of the 
author ; and if after all, a work so designed, however unably exe- 
cuted, should by the united force of ignorance and malevolence, 
of faction, bigotry and enthusiasm, be represented as introduc- 
tive of fatalism, immorality, slavery, corruption and infidelity, he 
shall be little concerned, and shall only look upon it as an addi- 
tional instance of that imperfection of mankind, which he has here 
treated of: from them he desires only an exemption from calum- 
ny: honour and applause he has not the vanity to hope for ; these 
he knows, they bestow not on their benefactors or instructors, but 
reserve for those alone, who deceive, disturb and destroy them. 





LETTER I. 


~——— 


ON EVIL IN GENERAL. 


SIR, 

HAVING enjoyed the pleasure of many accidental con- 
ferences with you on metaphysical, moral, political and religious 
subjects ; on which you ever seemed to converse with more sa- 
gacity, as well as more candor than is usual on the like occasions, 
I imagined it might not be unentertaining either to you, or my- 
self, to put together my sentiments on these important topicks, 
and communicate them to you from time to time, as the absence 
of business, or of more agreeable amusements may afford me op- 
portunity. This I propose to do under the general title of an in- 
quiry into the nature and origin of evil; an inquiry, which will 
comprehend them all, and which, I think, has never been attend- 


éd to with that diligence it deserves, nor with that success, 
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which might have been hoped for from that little that has 
been bestowed upon it. The right understanding of this ab- 
struse speculation, I look upon to be the only solid foun- 
dation, on which any rational system of ethicks can be 
built; for it seems impossible, that men should ever arrive 
at any just ideas of their Creator, or his attributes, any proper 
notions of their relation to him, or their duty to each other, with- 
out first settling in their minds some satisfactory solution of this 
important question, whence came evil? Whilst we find ourselves 
liable to innumerable miseries in this life; apprehensive of still 
greater in another, and can give no probable account of this our 
wretched situation, what sentiments must we entertain of the jus- 
tice and benevolence of our Creator, who placed us in it without 
our solicitations or consent? The works of the creation, sufficiently 
demonstrate his existence, their beauty, perfection and magnifi- 
cence, his infinite power and wisdom; but it is the happiness 
only, which we enjoy, or hope for, which can convince us of his 
goodness. 

It is the solution therefore of this important question aloné 
that can ascertain the moral characteristic of God, and upon that 
only must all human virtue eternally depend. 


If there’s a power above us, 
(And that there is all nature cries aloud - 
Thro’ all her works) he must delight in virtue, 
And that which he delights in, must be happy. 


But should this divine reasoning of the philosopher be at last. 
inconclusive ; could we once entertain such, biasphemous notions 
of the Supreme Being, as that he might not delight in virtue, 
neither adhere to it himself, nor reward it in others; that he 
could make any part of his creation miserable, or suffer them to 
make themselves so, without a just cause, and a benevolent end, 
all moral considerations must be vain and useless; we can have 
no rule by which to direct our actions, nor if we had, any kind of 
obligation to pursue it; nor in this case can any revelation in the 
least assist us, the belief of all revelation being in its own nature 
subsequent, not only to the belief of God’s existence, but of his 
justice and veracity ; for if God can injure us, he may also de- 
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ceive us; and then there is.an end of all clistinetions. between 
good and evil, truth and falsehood, and of all confidence in God 
er man. ) , ! 

I mean not by this to insinuate the least possibility of a doubt 
concerning the justice or goodness of our Creator, but only to 
shew the importance of this inquiry, and the utility of it towards 
settling our notions of his attributes, and the regulation of our 
own behaviour in conformity to them. I intend not by it to 
prove the benevolence of God, but to reconcile the miseries we 
see and suffer, with that uncontrovertable benevolence: IL design 
not to shew that God approves virtue, but that the admission of 
moral evil is not inconsistent with that undoubted approbation : 
nor would I be understood to assert, that our obligation to be 
virtuous, depends on this abstruse speculation, but only that our 
right understanding it, will remove all doubts concerning the 
nature of virtue, and our obligation to pursue it, and fix them on 
the most firm and immoveable basis. i ' 

To find out, therefore, how evil of any kind can be the produc- 
tion of infinite goodness, jomed with infinite power, should be the 
first step in all our religious inquiries ; the examination into which 
wonderful paradox, will lead us into many useful and sublime 
truths ; and its perfect comprehension, was that possible for our 
narrow capacities, would, I doubt not, make as surprising disco- 
veries in the moral world, as mathematical and physical know- 
ledge have in the natural. 

To clear up this difficulty, some ancient philosophers have 
had recourse to the supposition of two first causes, one good, and 
the other evil, perpetually counteracting each other’s designs. 
This system was afterwards adopted by the Manichzan heresy, 
and has since been defended by the ingenious A/ons. Bayle: but 
as the supposition of two first causes is even in itself a contradic- 
tion, and as the whole scheme has been demonstrated by the best 
metaphysical writers to be as false as it is impious, all further ar- 
guments to disprove it would be needless. 

Others have endeavoured to. account for this by the introduc- 
tion of a golden age, or paradisaical state, in which all was inno- 
cence and happiness. 

Pzna metusque aberant, nec verba minacia fixo 
fire legebantur, nec supplex turba timebant 
Fudicis ora sui ; sed erant sine yindice tuti. 
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ON EVIL IN GENERAE. 


When man yet new, 
No rule but uncorrupted reason knew, 
And with a native bent did good pursue , 
Uniore’d by punishment, unaw’d by fear, 
His words were simple, and his soul sincere : 
Needless was written law, when none opprest,” 
The law of man was written on his breast ; 
No suppliant crowds before the judge appear’d, 
No court erected yet, nor cause was heard, 
But all was safe, for conscience was their guard. 


Ver erat xternum, placidisque tepentibus auris 
Mulcebant zephyri natus sine semine flores ; 
Mox etiam fruges tellus inarata ferebat, 

Nec renovatus ager gravidis canebat aristis, 
Flumina jam lactis, jam flumina nectaris ibant, 
Flavaque de viridi stillabant ilice mella. 


The flow’rs unsown in fields and meadows reign’d, 
And western winds immortal spring maintain’d. 
In following years the bearded corn ensu’d 

From earth unask’d nor was that earth renew’d. 
From veins of valleys milk and nectar broke, 

And hogey sweated from the pores of oak. 


Amusing dreams! as absurd in philosophy, as in poetry delight- 
ful! For though it is probable, from the most ancient histories, as 
well as from analogy drawn from the rest of nature’s productions, 
that the world might be more happy and more innocent in its in- 
fancy, than in more advanced ages; yet that it could ever be to- 
tally free from vice and misery, may easily, I think, be proved im- 
possible, both from the nature of this terrestrial globe, and the 
nature of its inhabitants. So that these inchanting scenes can in 
fact never have existed: but, if they had, the short duration of 
this perfection is equally inconsistent with infinite power, joined to 
infinite wisdom and goodness, as any original imperfection what- 
ever. Fables then of this kind can never in the least account for 
the origin of evil; they are all but mean expedients, which will 
never be able to take away the difficulty, and can at most but ob- 
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scure it, by shifting it a little backward into a less clear light ; like 
that Indian philosophy, accounting for the support of the world, 
which informs us, that it is sustained by a vast elephant, that 
elephant by a tortoise, and then prudently drops any further in- 
quiry. 

The divines and moralists of later ages, seem perfectly satis- 
fied that they have loosed this gordian knot, by imputing the 
source of all evil to the abuse of free-will in created beings. God, 
they say, never designed any such thing should exist as evil, 
moral or natural; but that giving to some beings, for good and 
wise purposes, a power of free-agency, they perverted this power 
to bad ends, contrary to his intentions and commands; and thus 
their accidental wickedness produced consequential misery. But, 
to suppose in this manner, that God intended all things to be 
good and happy, and at the same time gave being to creatures 
able and willing to obstruct his benevolent designs, is a notion so 
inconsistent with his wisdom, goodness, omniscience, and omni- 
potence, that it seems equally unphilosophical, and more evidently 
absurd than the other. They have been led into this error by 
ridiculously judging of the dispensation of a Creator to his crea- 
tures, by the same rules which they apply to the dealings of men 
towards each other; between which there is not the least propor- 
tion or similitude. A man who endeavours, to the utmost of his 
power, to make others virtuous and happy, however unsuccessful, 
is sufficiently justified ; but in a Being omnipotent and omniscient, 
the cause of all causes, the origin of all thought, will, and ac- 
tion; who sees all things past, present, and to come, in one in- 
stantaneous view, the case is widely different: his active and per- 
missive will must be exactly the same; and, in regard to him, all 
consequential and future evils, through every moment of time, 


are actually present.* 


ae - - 





* Volumes have been written to reconcile the prescience of 
Deity with the free agency of man, but to little purpose ; as it 
is impossible for the human mind to form any discrimination be- 
tween prescience and predestination. The cause of this perplexity 
has originated from adopting certain passages in a book, written 
by ignorant and illiterate men, but whose supposed inspiration 
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Since therefore none of these pretended solutions can, I am 
certain, give satisfaction to your comprehensive understand- 
ing, let us now try to find out one more rational, and more con- 
sistent with the analogy of every thing around us. 

[To be contenued. | 


j 
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puts all reason and common sense at defiance. Had not reason 
been thus shackled, this dispute would long since have been 
satisfactorily settled. Instead of honouring the Supreme Being, 
mankind have dishonoured him, by thus attempting to render 
him inconsistent with himself. That he has been pleased to make 
man a free agent, and therefore accountable for his actions, we 
have an internal evidence of, that sophistry cannot remove. But 
an admission of the prescience of the Creator, in respect to the 
actions of man, completely annihilates his freedom of will, and 
consequently his accountability. We have long since adopted the 
sentiments of Dr. Beattie upon this. subject, who observes, in his 
celebrated Essay on 'I'ruth, “ that it is not more derogatory to the 
character and infinite perfections of the Deity, to say he cannot know, 
than it is to say he cannot do certain things ; we readily concede 
that he cannot do that which is inconsistent with his own nature, 
or which involves a contradiction in itself. He cannot de- 
ceive, he cannot make a thing crooked and straight at the same 
time ; neither can he endue a being with free will, and at the 
same time possess a fore-knowledge of the volitions and actions 
of that being ; because the terms involve a contradiction.” We 
have not the volume before us, and therefore do not vouch for the 
language. ; 

After all, what possible necessity is there for a foreknow- 
ledge in Deity of the actions of such a feeble being as man. His 
powers are so limited that he cannot possibly derange in the least, 
the order and harmony of the general system of nature. He 
cannot arrest in his progress, that glorious luminary, the sun, nor 
even the little subordinate satelite, the moon. This would 
require a power far beyond his reach, a power which, notwithstand- 
ing the impious assertions with respect to the feats of Joshua and 
Mahomet, we are inclined to believe never has, and we trust in 
God, never will be conferred on that fickle, inconstant, and rash. 


being, man. { Editors. 
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NOTE. The preceding article has occupied more of the pre- 
sent number, than could have been wished, or was at first 
intended by the editors; but having commenced it, they 


found, that they could not fairly introduce the author, without 
giving at least a part of his first letter. The importance 
of the subject, as a prelude to theological inquiries, and the 
elegant manner in which it is handled, they hope, will apolo- 
gize for its length. ‘Their extracts in future from the same 
work, will be less copious. 





MORAL AND POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


AS another revolution of the seasons commences a new 
year, it may be useful and profitable to take a rapid retrospective 
view of the changes which have taken place in human affairs. 

A survey of continental Europe and its isles, afford nothing 
consoling to the philanthropist. Man in every corner thereof is 
degraded, his rights entombed, and the march of the human 
mind arrested. He is the slave of emperors, kings, and princes, 
or the dupe of soul-freezing superstition. It requires more faith 
than even the most enthusiastic friend to man possesses, to be- 
lieve that a speedy resurrection will be effected from that moral 
and political death to w! ich he has been subjected. 

The rude and uncultivated Russian has improved his condi- 
tion but little more than the ferocious bear, the native inhabitant 
of his forests. The chief, who holds despotic sway over that 
unwieldy empire, has sent forth his savage hords to pillage the 
territories of the proud and sluggish Ottoman. Much bleod has 
been already shed to gratify the ambition of the two tyrants, but 
the result yet hangs suspended on the balances of fate. 

Sweden, after deposing an imbecile and infatuated sovereign, 
has bent her neck to another, and yielded to the gigantic power 
of Russia a valuable portion of her territory, as the price of 
an ignominious peace. | 

Denmark and Pru. sia are now only nations in name, and 
Poland is blotted from the map of independence. Holland and 
Switzerland, ence the habitations of freedom, Italy and the vast 
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confederacy of the Rhine, are now tributaries to the Collossal 
power of France. 

Spain, degraded insulted Spain, after being long a prey to 
contending factions, is at last subjected to the Gallic yoke. 

Germany too, has had her eagle clept of his wings, and her 
independence prostrated in the dust. We have heard, during the 
last year, a dreadful and prophetic sound. It was the voice of 
the crash of the bones of her mighty empire, in the jaws of the 
monster ambition. The conflict was sanguinary, and the havoc 
prodigious, but ambition glories in such scenes, and revels in the 
accumulation of human misery. 

France, imperial France, is like the sun in the solar system, 
with her tributary planets revolving round her. Her wonderful 
chief has rendered her victorious, and by the unexampled ener- 
gies of his mighty mind, has elevated her to the achmé of mili- 
tary glory. Napoleon has now to do only one thing to obtain the 
title of liberator of the human race—to part with his power, 
and lay his trophies at the feet of his country, which would 
render him greater than a Cincinnatus, a Doria, or a Washington. 
But alas! it is “ hoping against hope,” to expect this magnani- 
mous example from one of the most illustrious usurpers 
‘“‘ That ever lived in the tide of time.” 


The British isles, unhappily for their brave, industrious, and 
hardy inhabitants, are cursed with a government that is rotten to 
the very core. The cabinet is now more perfidious and corrupt 
than in the days of the notorious Walpole. Its murders and its crimes 
have desolated the four quarters of the globe, and clothed afficted 
humanity in the habiliments of woe. Defeat and disaster have 
uniformly attended its extensive and illegitimate projects, and it 
has brought the nation to premature decrepitude. The navy is 
still triumphant, and retains the trident of Neptune, but alas! in 
the hands of a profligate ministry, it has become a dreadful engine 
of despotism, not only to foreign nations, but also to its own. 
Land of our forefathers! how sincerely do we pity thy hapless 
destiny! Instead of a high-minded free people, as you once were, 
who brought a tyrant to the block, you are degraded by your 
government, which is preparing a virtuous and moral people to 
become a nation of free-booters. Arouse, therefore, from your 
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lethargic slumber, and shake off the vipers who are preying upon 
your vitals. Imitate the example of your eldest son, the inhabi- 
tant of the genial climes of Columbia, who by his valour obtained, 
and by his virtue inherits, “ the birthright and the blessing” of 
his ancestors. 

Asia, once the seat of the arts, and Africa, whose shores, 
bounded by the Mediterranean sea and the Indian ocean, were 
consecrated to commerce, as well as the vast continent of South 
America, are covered with the Cimmerean mantle of the most 
abominable of religious superstitions, and degraded and enslaved 
by the iron yoke of despotism. These dreadful monsters, by their 
united efforts, have.almost brutalized nine tenths of the present 
inhabitants of the globe. 

From such scenes, we return with satisfaction to our native 
land. Here, with sensations of pleasure, mingled with honest 
pride, we perceive man, with steady and progressive pace, march- 
ing on to his high destiny. Civilization and the arts have been 
gradually travelling from east to west, and we trust have at 
Jength fixed their permanent abode within the limits of our rising 
empiree During the last year, discoveries have been made of 
immense importance, to the mechanic and the naturalist. Do- 
mestic manufactures have progressed in a ratio that is almost 
unparalleled. While commerce, on the ocean, has been cramped 
by the cupidity and injustice of the belligerents, we have been 
calling forth the native resources of our own country, and have 
opened new channels, in which the genius and capital of our 
citizens may be profitably employed, within the territorial limits 
of the United Siates. 

From this hasty and imperfect view, it will appear that we 
have the most powerful reasons to be animated with the spirit of 
patriotism, to maintain and defend the inestimable privileges 


which we enjoy as a nation. 


—r- 


CHARACTER OF THOMAS PAINE. 
FROM A LONDON PAPER. 


The biography of Mr. Thomas Paine is known; he was of 


low origin, but even in his youth of a strong, resolute and con- 
stant temper. He had from his infancy adopted the opinions he 
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so successfully promulgated in his manhood. All his literary pro- 
ductions evince an acute, profound, determined mind ; his lan- 
guage is simple, accurate and nervous, adapted to all capacities, 
so pointed and unequivocal, that there is no misconceiving it; he 
- is sententious ; his axioms are incontrovertible, and their impres- 
sion indelible. No human being’s efforts have done more for li- 


~ berty; he made more converts than Sydney or Russel. His 


a “ Common Sense” enfranchised America. America was divided 
into two parties; the argument of this little pamphlet, decided 
the contest. His ‘‘ Rights of Man” had nearly a similar effect in 
England. Innumerable replies have appeared against it; but so 
weak and futile as to injure the cause they meant to sustain. He 
reasoned from facts, and his distinction was irresistable, he pour- 
ed like a torrent and bore down every thing before him ; he was 
prosecuted for his works, but they are so admired they are in 
every library. He seemed stern and morose, but he was lenient, 
friendly and benevolent. He instanced his humanity by his reso- 
lute vote to save the king’s life. ‘The sanguinary Roberspierre 


never forgave him. In the reign of terror Robespierre imprison- 


ed him, but the apostle of liberty, though in such imminent dan- 
ger, never retracted his opinions, or solicited mercy; it pleased 
providence that he should escape this monster. Bold, manly, 
and fearless, he never concealed his sentiments ; positive and in- 
flexible, they never varied. He continued in Paris long after Bo- 
naparte rendered himself supreme in the state, and spoke as 
freely as ever. He told the writer of this article at Paris, on the 
peace of Amiens, that he was preparing for America; that he 
could not reside in comfort in the dominions of Bonaparte; that 
if he was to govern like an angel, he should always remember 
that he had perjured himself; that he had heard him swear that 
France should be a pure republic; and that he himself would 
die rather than endure the authority of a single individual; he 
would end his days in America, for he thought there was no li- 
berty any where else. There he soon went, and there he paid the 
debt of nature ; but his memory will never perish, 











NEW DISCOVERIES. 


MARLE. 


WITH great satisfaction we announce to the public the 
discovery of several strata of marle, on Shrewsbury river, in 
New-Jersey ; the value of which is greatly enhanced by the con- 
venience of water carriage. Manure adapted to the soil on 
the sea board, has long been a disideratum to the farmer, and 
we congratulate him on a discovery which promises such immense 
advantages. As to the quality of the marle, the following letter 
from Mr. Grant, (who is represented to us as a gentleman of su- 
perior talents and education, of very considerable experience as 
an agriculturist in England, and a farmer of great respectability 
here) will, we presume, be satisfactory to the public. 


MR. N. WOODWARD, 


SiR, 


AT your desire I have examined the Marle on your pre- 
mises, at the Bay Shore, and having seen some of it made use of, 
I am able positively to pronounce it “ Shell Marle” of the most su- 
perior quality. From an earnest desire to see so valuable a ma- 
nure generally made use of, I venture to assure my brother far- 
mers, that they can scarcely be at too much expense to procure so 
lasting and so valuable a material, calculated in fact, for every 
soil. For more than 40 years I lived in that part of England 
abounding in Marle, and for many years I made use of it, in large 
quantities, on my own land, and ever found it to be highly bene- 
ficial—reasons which, I hope, will apologise for the confident 
manner in which I pronounce my opinion. 


EDWARD B. GRANT. 
Shrewsbury, N. F. Dec. 6th, 1809. 
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'Vhe subjoined account of this valuable earth, is extracted from 
the Domestic Encyclopedia, published in England, where its 
properties: are known, and its benefits experienced.. 





x THE quantity necessary to be used, varies according to the 
” ‘nature of the soil , but the utmost caution is requisite. On san- 
a dy, gravelly, or light soils, it will be advisable to spread as much 
as will form a thick coat, in order to bind and stiffen the ground. 

But, of whatever nature the land may be, the most judicious 
cultivators recommend such a portion to be laid on it, as will 
* form a thin coat over the whole surface. 
ee The proper season for marling, is the summer ; as this kind 
Ma of manure is then perfectly dry, and not only lighter, but also more 
i easily reduced to powder. Marle, however, may be advanta- 
7 geously spread during the winter-frosts; as in the latter season, 
there are few opportunities of performing other labours of the 
field. 

Previously to marling, the land ought to be diligently clear- 
ed from all weeds, and rendered level, both with the brake and 
the common harrow, so that the marle may be equally spread on 
the surface ; where it should be suffered to lie during the winter. 
In the month of February, and in dry weather, it will be proper 
to draw a bush-harrow, well weighted, over the land, that the 
marle may be uniformly distributed ; but, as this manure is very 
ponderous, and sinks to the bottom of the furrow, if injudicious- 
ly ploughed in, it has been suggested to turn it into an ebb-furrow 
for the first crop: during the growth of the latter, the marle will 
incorporate with, and become a part of the soil, from which it 
does not readily separate. So permanent, indeed, are its fertiliz- 
ing preperties, that if land be properly marled, it will continue 
arable for the space of twelve or fourteen years; and, for pasture, 
during a much longer period. 

As marle affords so valuable a manure, it will be useful to 
point out a few characteristics, by which it may be distinguished 
from different substances that resemble it. For this purpose, a 
small mass or lump should be exposed to air: if genuine, it will, 
in a short time, by the action of the dews, nitre, &c. crumble into 
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small pieces; and there will likewise appear a hoary or whitish 
congelation on the side accessible to the rays of the sun. Ano- 
ther method consists in reducing the marle, when dry, to small 
particles, which are to be thrown into a coal-fire ; where, if it be 
native or pure, it will crackle in a manner similar to salt. But the 
most certain criterion is, to break a small piece of dry marie into 
a glass of pure water; in which, if the substance be of the gen- 
uine kind, it will speedily dissolve ; forming a soft, almost im- 
palpable paste, and throwing up many bubbles or sparkies to the 
surface of the water. The experiment may be repeated with 
vinegar, in which fluid the effervescence will be considerably 
stronger: in both cases, however, it will be necessary to keep the 
glass steady ; as otherwise, if it be agitated, the intestine motion 
cannot be distinctly observed. 

A. good artificial marle may be prepared, by mixing equal 
quantities of pure clay and lime, in alternate layers, so as to form 
a heap, which should be exposed to the winter frost: this com- 
pound is well calculated for light lands ; but, if the soil be strong 
and heavy, it will be necessary to substitute loam and sand for the 
clay. Such compositions may be usefully employed, where marle 
is not easily procured; as they will amply repay the labour be- 
stowed on mixing them, being little inferior to the genuine calca- 
reous earth. 

TR ar 


CALDERIUM. 


THE scarcity of gold and silver has led to the invention, at 
Berlin, of a metallic composition, denominated as calderium, be- 
cause it is said to be an imitation of the metal so called by the 
Romans. Utensils of this metal, exactly resemble gold at 14 to 
18 carats, is neither tarnished by use, nor pernicious to health, 
and is sold at the rate of eight groschen (one shilling) per ounce. 
The manufactory of Patzig and Gode, of Berlin, makes great 
quantities of plate, vases, and utensils of this kind. 
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Page 11 line 15, for /east read best. 





